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** Keep pushing—'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide. 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail, 

Who daily march onward, 
And never say fail !"’ 


Instead of fighting misfortune, we 
too often make it a prisoner. 


Mr. Langstroth has written another 
good article, and we shall present it to our 
readers shortly. 


Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


The world isa looking-glass: frown 
at it, and it will frown back at you ; smile 
at it, and it will give you smiles in return. 


The time to buy is when everybody is 
anxious to sell, and the time to stick to bee- 
keeping is when the A BC class is trying to 
get out of it. 


The Ontario Bee-Convention at To- 
ronto, on Sept. 10 and 11, 1885, will be re- 
ported by our special correspondent ; anda 
full report may be expected next week. 


The masses deal with the effect, but 
the sages deal with the cause. Bad causes 
will always produce bad effects. Remove 
the cause, and the effect will cease. 


Bees wintering in cellars should be 
kept quiet. When disturbed, they begin to 
consume their stores. A sudden jar or 
knock drives the bees to their honey and 
keeps them in confusion for some time. 


Any one who begins bee-keeping with 
the idea that he has a good, lazy job of it, 
and that bees “work for nothing and board 
themselves,” will “ get left,”’ and will blame 
somebody for misrepresenting the business. 


“There is a world of information,” 
says the Planter’s Journal, *‘ iu that complete 
book, Bees and Honey, by Thos. G. Newman, 
which is invaluable to all those who make 
bees a study for amusement, or business for 
profit.” 





“Great cry but little wool,” will ex- 
press the present condition of the sheep 
interests. The sheep farmers are, like bee- 
keepers, having “a hard time of it,’’ and in- 
stead of the former making war on the latter, 
they should sympathize with one another in 
their afflictions ! That this is true of the 
sheep interests is shown by the following 
items from one of our exchange farm papers 
trying to cheer up the sheep-men in their 
distress. Itsays: 

This is by no means the worst time sheep- 
growers ever saw. We have seen much 
worse. We have seen sheep slaughtered b 
the thousands, the — and tallow only 
being saved, the rest being fed to swine. 

We have seen people cursing sheep, and 
selling their flocks for from 50 to 75 cents 
per head, and have seen the same 2g oe 
within two years, paying from $2 to or 
flocks to re-stock their farms. 

Are not the sheep, even at the low prices, 
paying as well as almost anything else on 
the farms? And willit not pay to hold on 
to the flocks a year or two longer, meantime 
weeding out and improving as much as 
possible ? 

It will be quite useless for Mr. Powers to 
try to make up his losses on sheep, by suing 
his neighbor (Mr. Freeborn) for an imaginary 
damage done by bees while visiting his 
clover pasture! Had the bees not visited 
those clover fields and fertilized the sheep 
pasture, the poor sheep might have been 
poorer still! 

The “ powers that be” must have a more 
powerful argument than any yet produced by 
Mr. Powers, or it will be entirely powerless ! 


Mr. J. W. Tefft, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
sent one of his reversible-frame hives to the 
Michigan State Fair. Speaking of his sys- 
tem of management and hives, he says : 

“The system adopted is as far superior to 
the old method of getting honey,as the mow- 
ing and threshing machines are to the scythe 
and flail. Still there are bee-keepers who 
cling to the antiquated and superseded pro- 
cesses just as there are farmers who cannot 
be persuaded to adopt modern agricultural 
machinery. By reversing the frames at the 
right time, the bees elevate the honey to the 
sections above, which also prevents swarm- 
ing, and keeps the entire working-force at 

ome.”’ 


The Kansas Bee-Keeper, which has 
struggled hard for a few months as a 
““weekly’’ bee-paper, has “succumbed to 
the inevitable.” The last issue was dated 
July 25, and we are informed that the Texas 
bee-paper is to fill out its unexpired sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Scovell has struggled hero- 
ically to keep it up, but it was unavailing— 
it died for want of patronage. These are 
“hard times” for new bee-papers, and we 
may have to record the death of another 
very soon. 


This stupid item is going the rounds of 
the press; we captured it from Sunday’s 
Inter-Ocean : 


A gentleman of Jackson county has a 
swarm of bees that gave him some trouble 
about staying in the hive. He concluded 
that the queen was outof pocket or dead, so 
he caught a wasp, extracted its sting, and 
tied it with a string. He then bored a gimlet 
hole through the head of the gum, drew the 
string through the same, and confined the 
wasp inside with same. Since that time the 
bees have been doing very well.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 


The idea that a wasp could be substituted 
for a queen honey-bee, and cause the bees to 
be “doing very well,” is supremely ridicu- 
lous! What an ignoramus the writer of 
that item must be ! ! 


‘The harvest is past; the summer end- 
ed ; but the bee-keepers generally say that 
it was the poorest season for honey that 
they have known formany years. This year 
has been disastrous not only to bee-keepera 
but also to supply dealers and publishers of 
bee-papers. But all must be brave, and 
while looking for “the good time coming,” 
should hold on to the pursuit and be happy! 
This reminds us of an anecdote : 

A little boy went to his mother with a 
broken arrow, and begged her to mend it 
forhim. It was a very beautiful arrow, and 
the deiight of his heart ; so his mother was 
not surprised when she saw his quivering 
lip and the tears in his eyes. “I'll try to 
mend it, darling,” she said; “but I am 
afraid it will be impossible.” He watched 
her anxiously for a few moments, and then 
said cheerfully, “Never mind, mamma, if 
you can’t fix it, I'll be just as happy with- 


out it.” 

As it is now impossible to obtain a good, 
or even an average honey crop this season, 
let all agree to “‘be just as happy without 
it.” With friends, food and raiment let us 
be content—aye, happy ! 

Let us giveahint: A good way to help 
one another in these trying times, is for 
each one to pay, as fast as possible, any 
little debt that may owing. It is surprising 
how many debts a dollar or two will pay in 
amonth! Just try it, and make hundreds 
happy ! 


The Northwestern Convention.—In 
an editorial note last week, we stated that 
the annual Convention would be held in 
Chicago, on Oct. 14, 1885. We wrote tothe 
President and Secretary concerning the 
meeting, but the President being away from 
home, “by asick-bed,” we did not receive 
his reply in time for last week’s JOURNAL. 
We announced the meeting according to 
adjournment last fall, because some had 
inquired about it. We now find that the 
Officers, having the deciding vote, have 
agreed to meetin Detroit, at the same time 
and place as the “North American” and 
“ Michigan State’ Conventions, on Dec. 8 to 
10, 1885—as was suggested in the Bex 
JOURNAL last January and February (see 
pages 115 and 172)—the vote having decided 
it in favor of Detroit. One large and in- 
fluential meeting will be much better than 
three smaller ones ; so let there be a grand 
rally on Dec. 8 at Detroit, Mich. 


Preparations for Wintering Bees— 
says the Indiana Farmer — “should com- 
mence at once. In localities where there is 
a fair yield of fall honey, the bees will need 
. but little help so early, but one should know 
that they are in the best condition to help 
themselves. Weak colonies or nuclei 
should be assisted with frames of brood 
from stronger colonies. Queens should not 
be cramped for room in which to lay, as is 
very frequently the case at this season of 
the year. Honey coming in slowly is apt to 
be stored in the brood-chamber, even 
though there be plenty of room above. We 
give much more concern to the age of the 
bees which are to form the winter cluster 
than to the size of it. Bees hatched out 
during the latter part of July, or in the 
month of Auguat, go into winter quarters 
with their life about half spent, they do 
nicely and form a strong cluster until De- 





cember or January, when they have worked 
out their allotted time and die.”’ 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 
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Losing Queens by Death. 





Query, No. 111.—I bought a colony of 
Italian bees shipped from Michigan. The queen’s 
wings were clipped. When they swarmed I picked 
up the queen from the alighting-board, and placed 
her in a clean, common tumbler. The hives were 
changed, and upon the return of the swarm, the 
queen was let loose at the entrance, and ran into 
the new hive. After the bees were all in, the hive 
was removed to its stand, and the old one re- 
placed. The next morning the bees came out of 
the new hive, and a part of them returned to the 
old one, while the remainder came buck. I found 
the queen dead at the entrance of the hive. I 
afterwards caught another queen and placed her 
in the tumbler. She also died while confined, 
which was about 20 minutes. A wire-screen was 
placed over the tumbler to prevent the escape of 
the queens. What was the cause of their death ? 
They had not been harmed in any way by hand- 
ling.— Nora Springs. 


The queen must have been ready to 
die. Itis difficult to explain all such 
cases. Of course every queen must 
die sometime.—ProF. A. J. Cook. 


No one can tell the cause of death, 
from the information given above. 
There are many causes that might be 
surmised, none of which might prove 
correct. 1 should guess, however, 
that this queen was injured while 
being handled, in putting her into the 
tumbler, or in removing her there- 
from.—J. E. POND, JR. 


It is not safe to confine a queen long 
without accompanying bees. ‘The 
first did not likely die from the ef- 
fects of the confinement.—Dr. G. L. 
TINKER. 


I have often known queens to die 
when confined in any kind of a glass 
dish. The heat becomes unbearable 
in such a place. Always use a wire- 
cloth cage.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If the tumbler was placed in the 
sun, that would cause the queen's 
death.—Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


Why your old queen was killed is 
hard to tell. Perhaps strange bees 
mixed with the swarm, and they 
stung her. They would be more 
likely to do so, because her wing was 
clipped. You say, “ Afterward I 
caught another queen.” How long 
‘‘afterward ?”? Where do you ‘‘catch” 
queens? Is not all this very indefi- 
nite? Perhaps this “caught ” queen 
that died in the tumbler was stung 
before you placed her there. I sup- 
pose she was a virgin queen. The 
description is too indefinite—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 


If the tumbler was exposed to the 
sun’s heat while the queen was con- 
fined in it, the reflection of the heat 
through the glass may have been the 
cause of her death. But the most 
probable cause was her efforts to 
climb the smooth surface of the 





tumbler to the top, and then falling 
back until she was exhausted. Doubt- 
less she died from exhaustion. Two 
years ago, 1 removed a queen for one 
of my neighbors, tointroduce another 
in her place, and his little boy put the 
removed queen into a ry bottle, 
and she struggled herself to death in 
a short time. Moral: Do not put 
ueens into glass or tin cages.—G. W. 
EMAREE. 


Italian and Black Bees. 


Query, No. 112.—Why do I find well- 
marked Italian bees in the same hive with blacks, 
or nearly blacks, when the brood is all from the 
same queen ?—L. J. K. 








That is very common with hybrid 
bees. Most persons without experi- 
ence expect to see hybrid bees show 
intermediate markings altogether. 
Such is not the case. In all direct 
crosses between the Italian and Ger- 
man bees some of the workers will 
look like pure Italians, and some like 

ure Germans; and then, you will see 

es of intermediate markings also.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


If I am not mistaken, this is always 
the case when a pure Italian queen 
meets a black drone; in other words, 
the first cross.—Dr, C. C. MILLER. 


Well marked workers (all Italians 
and blacks) often result from mating 
a bybrid-Italian queen with an Italian 
drone. Hybrid queens may produce 
some well marked workers of both 
the parent races. In the case of a 
pure Italian queen mated with a black 
drone, I stated some years since my 
belief that the workers were marked 
more or less black, according to the 
number of spermatozoa entering the 
ovum in passing the spermatheca.— 
Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


Hybrid bees will quite frequently 
show this peculiarity of bright and 
dark bees in the same hive from the 
same queen.—DADANT & SON. 


Either the queen has mated with an 
Italian drone, or else Italians from 
other hives mixin with the bees in 
the hive above mentioned. Hybrid 
(so-called) bees are variously marked ; 
some are wholly black, some have one 
and some two bands; while some will 
have the full three’bands and cannot 
be distinguished from pure Italians. 
—J. E. Ponb, JR. 


A —— queen often produces 
black. hybrid, and three-banded bees. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Because they are hybrids. 
very common. Often nearly all will 
be marked as pure Italians, while a 
few with less than three bands, and 
some all black, will show the admix- 
yaa German blood.—Pror. A. J. 

K. 


This is 


During the busy working season, 
bees often, when returning loaded, 


enter other hives and remain there; 
but you do not say whether you have 
other colonies or not; nor how close 





by, if any; nor how many bees that so 
atly differ from each other. I 
ink it is possible for one queen to 
roduce workers that do so atly 
iffer from each other, but it is very 
uncommon.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Age of Queen before Laying. 


Query, No. 113.—One of my colonies cast 
six swarms in 28 days from the time the firstswarm 
issued. I found no eggs in the hive of the old col- 
ony,and thought them queenless; but two days 
afterward I opened the hive to give them brood, 
and I found eggs; this would make the queen over 
12 days old before laying. Is it a common occur- 
rence ?7—J. A. ° 


I think so.—Dr. C. C. MILER. 


It frequently occurs.—W. Z.Hutcu- 
INSON. 





Ihave known queens that did not 
commence to lay until 24 days old, 
but as a rule I expect to find them 
laying at 10 days old.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


In my locality yey begin to lay 
(when speaking of the average) on the 
tenth day; but some few queens lay a 
few eggs on the ninth day, and a 
greater number delay until the 
eleventh, twelfth, and even to the 
sixteenth day. I would say that the 
case you mention is not a ** common 
occurrence,”’ but it does frequently 
occur.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


There is certainly nothing uncom- 
mon in a queen not laying until 12 
days old, or even older. They usually 
mate about the fifth day after emerg- 
ing from the cell, and a ones in 
about two days thereafter. I have 
had queens that did not mate, owin 
to stormy weather and scarcity o 
drones, till the 25th day after emerg- 
ing from the cells.—J. E. Ponn, Jr. 


This is not very uncommon, I think, 
nor very exceptional. The old colony 
must have hada very great amount 
of brood. It is very unusual for a 
colony to be swarming 28 days after 
are first swarm leaves.—PROF. A. J. 

K. 


There is reason to believe that bees 
may protract the time of sealing up a 
queen-cel] several days. Again, some 
queens are tardy about mating. Some 
years since I had a queen that mated 
on Oct. 29; she was hatched on Sept. 
30. She flew outa great many times, 
and often several times in a day, but 
refused to mate with a drone from the 
same hive from which she came, till 
after the expiration of 30days. She was 
large and fine, but proved to be below 
the average in prolificness.—Dr. G. 
L. TINKER. 


This description is also very indefi- 
nite, and nothing is said at about 
what times during these ‘28 days’ 
the swarms issued. Yes, it is quite 
common for a to live over “12 
days” before laying. They have been 
known to remain unfecundated nearly 
twice that length of time, and then 
become good, fertile queens.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
A Drone’s Plea for his Sisters. 


GEORGE W. YORK. 





O, bee-men, won’t you please listen 
To what [ am going to say, 
Regarding my ill-fated sisters 
Who toil for you day after day? 


A selfish and hard-hearted shepherd, 
In Wisconsin’s fair land, I see, 

Has accused them very unjustly— 
And swears vengeance on ev’ry bee. 


This shepherd has fields of white clover, 
And claims he could eusily see, 

When grazing, his sheep were molested 
By many and many a bee, 


That came to the clover for honey ; 
(The charge he well knows is untrue), 

And for sheep he lost the next winter, 
The bee-man he’s going to sue. 


Now, bee-keepers, what I am after, 
Is to ask you just to come out 

And stand by the poor, harmless workers, 
And show sheep-man what he’s about. 


I speak in behalf of my sisters,— 
Who always are toiling for you,— 
That you may bestow the attention 
Which now is so justly their due. 
The JOURNAL has already announced 
That a “ Union’s” well under way, 
To aid them in defending their rights, 
On the great “ Powers-Freeborn day.” 
Now, bee-keepers, please join this Union, 
And thus nelp your “ pets of the hive,” 
By sending to Thomas G. Newman 
The smal) sum of one-twenty-five. 
Chicago, Lils., Sept. 9, 1885. 


— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Cell-Cappings,“ Balling ’Queens, etc. 





17—G@. M. DOOLITTLE, (50—100). 





_ A correspondent writes: ‘‘ What 
is the significance of finding in the 
morning, say from 20 to 50 little round 
caps of wax near the hive-entrance ?” 
As far as my observation goes, the find- 
ing of such caps signifies that drones 
are hatching out; for if any one will 
take the time to examine, he will 
find that the drone, in hatching from 
the cell, bites the cover to the cell 
entirely off by a smooth cut, while the 
workers leave only fragments of the 
cappings of their cell-coverings in 
atching. 





The queen cuts off the capping to 
her cell the same as does the drone, 
except,asa rule, a little piece on one 
side is left which acts like the hinge 
to adoor, the door often closing after 
the queen has gone out. If it thus 
closes, the bees often make it fast, so 
the ote” oe is often deceived into 
thinking that the queen has not 
hatched. It often happens as soon as 
the queen has emerged from her cell, 
that a worker goes into the cell to 
partake of the royal jelly left in the 
cell, after which the cell-cover flies 
back, and the worker is a prisoner, 
which has caused many to think that 
the inmate of the cell was not a 
queen, but a worker; hence they call 
their colony queenless, and send off 
for a queen, or write to one or more 
of the bee-papers about the strange 
phenomenon. 


Some ~ oo that the round caps 
spoken of by the correspondent, in- 
dicate the uncapping of cells of 
honey preparatory to the carrying of 
honey from the outside to the centre 
of the hive; but I think this is a mis- 
take, as the cappings to honey-cells 
are gnawed off in little fragments, 
- i not in the round form as spoken 
of. 


BEES VISITING ONLY ONE KIND OF 
FLOWERS. 


Anotber correspondent writes: “ In 
thering honey bees do not visit dif- 
erent kinds of flowers in one trip, 
but gather honey from one kind of 
flowers only,” ow, if thé corres- 
pondent had said that bees only 
neal pollen of one color, I should 
ave agreed with him, for I never 
saw a bee with mixed colors of pollen 
in the pollen-baskets, although differ- 
ent colored pollen is put into the same 
cell. But when we came to honey, I 
have repeatedly seen bees fly froma 


ooseberry bush to a currant, and|k 


rom clover to raspberry bloom, and 
vice versa. I have also seen bees 
gather pollen from white, red, and 
Alsike clover at the same time, but 
those clovers give the same colored 
—. I have also seen them go 
rom the red variety of raspberry to 
the black, where the different kinds of 
bushes were planted side by side. 


I used to think that if I planted for 
bee-forage, I must not mix the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, but after a 
close observation, I can see no cause 
for not doing so where it is more con- 
venient to have the rows of plants 
mixed. When planting raspberries 
(one of our best honey-plants, and of 
great profit for its berries), it is better 
to alternate the rows of the red and 
black varieties, especially if it is 
wished to keep pure plants ; for if the 
different kinds of red are planted side 
by side, the young lants will come 
up indiscriminately between the rows, 
unless a greater distance is used than 
is the usual custom. Nothing so dis- 
gusts a customer as to buy mixed 
plants. 


KNOWING IT ALL. 


Not wee Dn eg ago this expression 
was used about a certain bee-keeper, 
** What he doesn’t know about it, is 





hardly worth knowing.” Well, if 
this is so, I should really like to see 
that man. Some 12or 14 years ago I 
felt a good deal that way, but now I 
feel asif I was only just commenc- 
ing to learn about our a | pets. In 
fact, I think I*have learned more of 
bee-keeping thus far in the year 1885, 
than Tever learned during the same 
length of time in y | life. The one 
item which I haye lately given the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL, relative 
to having all swarming done up just 
at the proper time, has been worth 
several hundred pounds of honey to 
me this year; for I could not have 
succeeded anything near as well by 
the old plans. 


Let none of us get it into our heads 
that we know it all, but let us bend 
every energy to the advancement of 
our pursuit, giving our knowledge to 
others till the time when our business 
shall grow from where it now is, until 
it shall be acknowledged by all to be 
one of the foremost industries of the 
age. 


BEES BALLING THEIR QUEEN. 


A correspondent says: ‘* A swarm 
came out on July 1, clustered, and was 
hived. In the evening they swarmed 
out and went back into the old hive, 
leaving a small bunch of bees in the 
hive; these remained six days, when 
they swarmed out. I found the queen 
with them. What made the most of 
the bees leave their queen and go 
back ?” 

The above is one of the most per- 
nee things which occasionally 

appens in the swarming season in a 
large apiary. The general cause is, 
that a few strange bees from another 
swarm, or elsewhere, get in with the 
swarm, and for this reason the queen 
is balled for safe keeping, or for some 
other purpose, just what I never 
new. 


Where the queen of a newly hived 
swarm is thus balled, the bees seem 
to think that they have lost their 
queen, and so return to the old hive, 
all except a few which are near the 
ball of bees. If they are stopped from 
going home, they will try to go into 
other hives. I used to get a large 

roportion of them killed in this way, 
by they trying to go into other hives, 
or else 1 had to let them go back until 
I learned how to keep them from 
going back. 

At first [ hunted out the queen by 
smoking the ball of bees until they 
released her, when she was caged and 
placed between the combs, or hung 
down from the top-bars of the frames 
when no combs were used. In about 
one-half of these cases this satisfied 
them, while at other times they would 
ball the cage, so it-did no good. I 
now get the queen as before, but in- 
stead of using a common cage, I make 
a large flat one to reach clear across 
the frames. Into this I put the queen, 
and lay it on top of the frames, when 
the bees can get at her through the 
wire-cloth between every frame in the 
hive, which satisfies them. The next 
morning I let her loose and remove 
the cage, when all goes well. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Correctness in Reporting, etc. 





W. H. STEWART. 





I fear that some may conclude from 
the article by Mr. C. A. Hatch, on 
page 503, that I was not very careful 
to get at the facts. Mr. Hatch quotes 
me thus: ‘* W. H. Stewart says that 
J.C. Hatch has lost all of his bees, 
blown over by a tornado.” If my 
article on page 471 is read carefully, 
it will be found that I did not state 
that Mr. J. C. H. had lost any of his 
bees. It will be seen also, that the 
words ** lost”’ and ** tornado” are not 
in my article at all, and that I stated 
in my third paragraph, that “I am 
not informed whether Mr, Hatch 
saved any of his bees or not.” 


Mr. Hatch is very kind to state that 
he has ‘‘ no fault to find with Mr. S.,”’ 
from the fact that ‘*‘ it was so reported 
in our local paper at the time.” All 
will see that what I wrote in my first 

aragraph, on page 471, about those 

ee-hives being turned over, and 
fences and orchards blown down, is 
quoted, showing that the statement 
was not original with me. 


Now I do not write this for the pur- 
pose of criticizing Mr. Hatch, but 
rather as a plea for those who write 
articles for the press. It cannot be 
expected that a reporter is to have 
absolute knowledge that all he reports 
is true. No reporter can be omni- 
present to see and hear every item 
that he wishes to report; but he is 
dependent, in a great measure, upon 
the statements of others, and must 
give the facts as nearly correct as he 
is able to do under thecircumstances; 
and all editors desire such reports. 


Many bee-keepers have, this season, 
reported that 25, 50, and some as high 
as 75 per cent. of the bees in their 
locality were lost lest winter; and the 
Editor of the BEE JOURNAL has re- 
quested bee-keepers to report in re- 
gard to these things; but no editor or 
intelligent reader expects that such 
reporters have visited every apiary 
and learned by personal observation 
just how many hees each bee-man in his 
—— had in the fall,and how many 
were left in the following spring. 
Each reporter has had to base his re- 
port upon ‘‘ flying reports ” and state- 
ments of others; and when he has 
given the facts as correctly as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, then 
he has done bis duty, and is justifia- 
ble; but when we, in writing for any 
paper, quote the statements of other 
writers, we should be careful to use 
quotation marks, and thus save much 
space that is often necessarily occupied 
in correcting misrepresentations. I 
often re-write my articles several times 
for the purpose of correcting every 
error, and I wish to have it under- 
stood that lam careful to give them 
the best that I have, and as nearly 
correct as possible. 


. Mr. Hatch says: “ Serious results 
might have followed had not brother 
and father hastened to the rescue, 
and restored the covers as good as it 
was possible in a drenching rain.” 
He also gives us to understand that a 





portion of the hives were “‘ upset by 
the wind.” This shows the impor- 
tance of protecting the hives against 
the high winds. This is what prompt- 
ed me to write the article that ap- 
peared on page 471, and the many 

rivate letters that I have received 
rom different bee-keepers, since they 
read my article, show that many 
have been discussing ways and means 
to secure safety against wind-storms. 
Some have given me very good ideas, 
and I think that they would do well 
to make their plans public. 


I am happy to learn that Mr. J. C. 
Hatch and his father saved their 
bees; but if they had been absent 
from home at the time of the storm, 
what would have been the result? 
Perhaps it would have been much 
better to have lifted the rocks, as I do 
many times. 

Orion, ? Wis., Aug. 17, 1885. 





Philadelphia Times. 


A Bee-Farm near Philadelphia, Pa. 
A REPORTER’S DESCRIPTION. 


A tortuous path, overhung with 
crooked old trees, leads from German- 
town lane to the Wissahickon bee- 
farm, one of the largest in this State. 
It isin a picturesque and historical 
locality. Near by is the burial-place 
of several monks, who long ago ten- 
anted an adjoining monascery, since 
merged into a farm house. The Wis- 
sahickon bee-farm has 120 hives, with 
about 25,000 bees in each hive, placed 
on terraces and watched over by 
hundreds of sunflowers. 

‘You are in luck’s way,” said Ar- 
thur Todd, the proprietor. ‘‘ One of 
my colonies is swarming. It is un- 
usual and undersirable at this season. 
The weather has been so mild that 
the bees have mistaken it for spring.” 


A cloud of bees was rising in the 

air. It hovered about a hickory tree 
and disappeared among its topmost 
branches. Forty thousand bees ac- 
companied by their queen had alight- 
ed, and the apiarist proceeded to cap- 
ture them, which hedid by “ey 
‘*smoker”? and a wooden box. He 
climbed the tree without any face 
covering, and took the insects by 
handfuls without being stung. 
* ** Now these fellows want to start 
house-keeping on their own account,” 
he said, ‘‘and I must furnish them a 
home, or they will fly away. Scien- 
tific bee-keeping has rendered this 
easy of accomplishment. The hives 
are all of one size, so that frames can 
be put together with dispatch.” 

A hive was rapidly constructed, and 
the master of the bees scooped them 
up with both hands, placed them on 
the tops of the frames filled with 
comb foundation, and the bees at once 
went in and the cover was put on. 


** Now just listen to their hum,” 
said Mr. Todd. “It’s a different 
hum to their ordinary one. They are 
starting a fresh colony, and the hum 
is asong of rejoicing. By-and-by the 
hum will be subdued—that will be a 
contented hum. Yes, bees express 
their ear Those with vicious 
tempers will hum about like a buzz- 





saw. The Cyprian is one of that 
class. Itis a good worker, but it is 
such a stinger that bee-keepers will 
not have much to do with it. The 
Italian bee has a low, sweet hum, in- 
dicating docility. It won’t attack you 
unless it is provoked. Then it dashes 
about like a moth after a light, and 
its hum says plainly, ‘ 1 am mad.’”’ 


Bees are instinctively industrious, 
which accounts for their hatred of 
thieves. Their laws are unwritten, 
but severe. Lllustrative of this: Sev- 
eral robber bees had entered a hive 
and began stealin ang b Sounds of 
wrath were immediately heard within. 
Soon afterwards a crowd of bees came 
outside, where they ferociously as- 
saulted each other. The war lasted 
two hours. At dusk over a hundred 
dead bees were lying in front of the 
hive and the bees were bringing out 
their slain foes and throwing them 
about irreverently. 


A pretty specimen of a stately 
Syrian queen-bee was inted out. 
Its mother was born in the Holy 
Land. It is two months old, and may 
live three years. It has a golden 
shield on the thorax, and a small 
mark like a black half moon. Itis 
swift on the wing, flies a long distance 
in search of flower petals, and is 
strong and active. The-~- race is 
numerous near Jerusalem. Monks 
residing there believe that Syrian bees 
have descended from the first bees 
given to man. 

The introduction of the queen-bee 
into a colony is an important item in 
bee-farming. She is put ina separate 
cell, with provisions. The bees eat 
their way into her cell and escort her 
thence to their combs, where she 
wanders about, always with innumer- 
able courtiers in her train. If she en- 
tered a cell without this introduction, 
she probably would be killed. 


The baby-bee is hardy from the 
time it leaves its cell and is strong 
enough to fly. [tis not allowed that 
liberty, however, until it is domesti- 
cated. The big bees teach it how 
baby-bees ought to behave when at 
home. It nurses the grubs, and 
serves the young queens with food. 
When it is perfect, it goes out with 
its elders in quest of yroes  f and soon 
develops into an elder itself. 

The principal sources of food are 
the maple, poplar, and ** jolly smoker”’ 
trees, which abound in the neighbor- 
hood of the farm. There are clover 
fields not far a. whose crops are 
fertilized by the bumble and honey 
bees that visit them. Mr. Todd has 
seven or eight acres of buckwheat, 
representing the winter supplies for 
the bees. 

“There is one matter connected 
with bee-farming,” said Mr. Todd, 
‘that has not been ventilated much 
as yet. The bee-laws are imperfect ; 
indeed, they are in a chaotic state. 
They are not sufficiently defined to 
protect bee-farmers against people 
who are so ignorant as to suppose 
bees will molest cattle and destroy 
crops. A case is now in the courts in 
which a bee-keeper named Freeborn 
is being sued by a farmer for $500 
damages done by bees on the clover 
fields of the plaintiff, and preventing 
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his sheep from grazing. A Bee-Kee 
ers’ Union is the outcome of this 
action. 

‘The stings of bees are used by 
homeeopathic doctors in the form of a 
medicine called “* apis,’ as a remedy 


for rheumatism, diarrhea and several | I 


other ailments.” 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Waxing Kegs and Barrels. 
W. 8S. HART, (117—148). 





On page 516,in reply to Query No. 
100, it seems to me that none of the 
replies even hint at the true reason 
for which, in my opinion, all honey 
kegs and barrels should be waxed in- 
side. Mr. Doolittle gives plain direc- 
tions for doing the job, without refer- 
ence to the cause of its being done; 
all the others infer that it is to pre- 
vent leakage. Surely these bee-keep- 
ers of wide experience have heard of 
its being done to prevent the wood 
from imparting a disagreeable flavor 
tothe honey! Why do they ignore 
this cause ? My barrels are first-class 
in every respect, and I fear loss by 
leakage as little as by fire, and I wax 
all of the barrels before filling them 
with honey. 

In this country where timber is 
plentiful and rock and clay scarce, 
almost all of the wells (except the 
Artesian ones, which are cheaply ob- 
tained and quite abundant) are curbed 
with wood. The water from these 
wells for the first few years, has so 
marked, and to most people disagree- 
able, a flavor that many new-comers 
will go thirsty for a long time before 
drinking water even from a well in 
this neigborhood, that has been 
curbed with cypress for the past 15 
years. 

All woods impart more or less flavor 
to the water. There are large quanti- 
ties of lumber cast upon our ocean 
beach, and it consists of almost every 
kind of wood, but of all these and of 
our own varieties, cypress is one of 
the least objectionable on this ac- 
count. It is true that a person very 
soon becomes accustomed to this 
water, and then does not notice it; 
but only a very few would care to get 
used to honey that was flavored with 


it. 

Notice the taste of water from a 
new wooden bucket. Now, if water 
that stands for a short time only ina 
curb that has been soaking for 15 
years, becomes unpleasant to the 
taste, surely there is reason to fear 
the effect of new barrels on a liquid 
like honey that is so ready to absorb 
flavor from almost_any source. Nor 
is this all theory. I have often tasted 
honey that, after standing in a barrel 
for some time, had a flavor entirely 
different from what it was before 
being put into the barrel. I have 
tasted extracted honey in the North 
that, although I was assured it was 
“pure white clover,” and I knew it 
ought to be very good, still had some- 
thing about its flavor that for me 
made it less desirable than good 
molasses. I may be wrong, but it 
would take considerable to convince 





me that the honey would not have 
been better if the barrels had been 
well waxed before being filled. 

Many —— have an idea that they 
do not like honey ; others only want a 
little at a time, as they soon tire of it. 
s this because honey will not “‘wear?”’ 
Is ita fact that honey is a sweet that 
to be relished must be taken in small 
Ey and at long intervals? 

0! it is because people have formed 
their ideas of it from * strained,” and 
poor grades of .strong flavored ex- 
tracted, or good grades of extracted 
honey that have been spoiled after 
epee | taken from the comb. My 
neighbors who can buy the unex- 
celled Florida syrup for a less price, 
come tome month after month and 
year after year for my black man- 
grove and palmetto honeys, and do 
not get tired of it. We cannot be too 
careful about keeping our — up 
to the highest standard, and knowing 
this, although cypress is one of the 
very best of woods for honey barrels, 
I wax them every time, and believe 
that it has much to do with the uni- 
versal praise that my customers in 
the North bestow upon my honey. 


As to the cost of waxing barrels, 
let me say if it is properly done the 
expense is not as great as would 
appear from the replies made on page 
516. Paraffine of a suitable quality 
can be obtained from 14 to 16 cents 
per pound by the quantity, and is 
much cheaper than beeswax, not only 
on account of its lower price, but also 
because it takes much less of it. The 
replies to the question of ‘* the best 
method of waxing honey kegs and 
barrels,” were all se as far as they 
went, but perhaps Il can give a few 
points that will help to save the waste 
of wax and thereby reduce the ex- 
pense to the lowest figure. 

First, put the barrels ont where the 
sun will shine full upon them, tighten 
up the hoops and “ blow off” the bar- 
rels to see that they are tight. This 
‘blowing off” is done by blowing 
with the mouth into the barrel 
through a small hole until all the air 
is in that you can force in, then hold 
the thumb over the hole for a couple 
of minutes. If the barrel leaks, the 
hole can easily be found by listening 
for the sound of air passing out. If 
they are tight, all the air will come 
out where it went in, upon removing 
the thumb from the blow-hole. 


Now while a couple of gallons of 
wax is heating, get everything in 
readiness. Itis better to use a large 
plug six or eight inches long, and 
with a true taper from one end to the 
other, instead of a bung; for this can 
be put in place in a moment, and 
some part of it will be a fit for the 
hole, and if made large mae plenty 
of it will stick out to allow of quickly 
pocnensing it when ready to do so. 
Have a hammer and everything that 
is necessary right where you can put 
your hand upon it at once. When 
nearly ready to commence waxing, 
wet the floor thoroughly, and also wet 
a newspaper ; bring in the barrel and 
lay the wet paper over it; poke the 
funnel down through the middle of it 
and into the bung-hole; fix the barrel 
so that it will not roll over, if the 


hung-hole is in the bilge. Now brin 
the wax bubbling hot, and pour ita 
in; put the funnel on the floor, drive 
the plug — in place with the 
hammer, and twirl the barrel first on 
its heads, then back and forth on the 
side as it is being rolled over. Stand 
on one side as you knock the plug 
loose, and when that flies out, turn 
the wax into a pan and heat it for the 
next barrel. 


By having the barrel hot, and 
enough wax to keep hot and to coat 
the inside of the barrel quickly with- 
out missing any spots, very little wax 
will be used to the barrel, and yet the 
job will be thoroughly done. By 
thorough] Lwsties the floor very little 
care need be taken to prevent spilling 
the wax, as it will not adhere to the 
floor, and can be easily swept up and 
saved. Almost always a little is 
spilled, and except for the wet paper, 
some would fall upon and adhere to 
the outside of the barrel, which would 
not only be lost, but greatly injure 
the barrel’s appearance. 

New Smyrna,o+ Fla. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Bees and Calves. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, (58—116). 





My bee-yard occupies about half an 
acre of ground, and the hives average 
about 6 feet apart, from centre to 
centre. For the last two months it 
has been used as a pasture for three 
calves, and though the air has often 
been filled with flying bees, the calves 
have always grazed as freely and un- 
concernedly as could be. Only once 
have I known a calf to receive a sin- 
gle sting, and that was when two of 
them had been fighting, and having 
turned bottom upwards a hive having 
a loose bottom-board, exposing the 
cluster of bees, a calf came up to 
smell of them. The presence of the 
hives with bees is no more of a detri- 
ment to their feeding than so many 
empty boxes would be. 


When the calves were first turned 
into the yard, I expected the bees to 
take care of themselves, but since 
four or five hives have been turned 
over, and about five covers a day 
having been knocked off, the calves 
have been turned out of the bee-yard 
for the safety of the bees. 


Some who had supposed bees to be 
a terror to anything showing signs of 
life, have been made to wonder at so 
little attention as bees really do pa 
to stock ; and have often been hear 
to exclaim that it was strange that 
the bees did not sting. The fact is 
that the bees have not been treated in 
any way to make them cross, which is 
usually done by a manipulation, 
robbing, ete. My es are mostly 
hybrids. Whether bees will molest 


sheep sooner than calves, I can- 


not say. but I should hardly suppose 
that they would. 

With us the white honey harvest 
was very short, and a fal! crop is not 
expected, as we are having frosts 
every morning. 





Bradford, é Iowa. 
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Ohio Bee and Honey Show. 
EARLE CLICKENGER. 








AsI had the honor of being the 
Superintendent of the Apiarian De- 
partment at the Ohio State Fair. 
which began on Aug. 31, I would say 
that our show of bee-products was not 
as large as usual, on account of al- 
most an entire failure of honey in 
central Ohio. The main premiums 
were awarded as follows: 

For the finest case of comb honey, 
Brigham & Clayburgh, of New Lon- 
don, O.; display of comb honey, A. 8. 
Goodrich, of Worthington; display 
of extracted honey, Dr. H. Besse, of 
Delaware; display of comb and ex- 
tracted honey, A.S.Goodrich ; manip- 
ulation of a full colony of bees, C. A. 
Jones, of Delaware; best nucleus of 


end open. Smoke the box-hive thor- 
oughly, and carry it some 50 feet from 
its present stand. Turn it bottom 
up, but without the bottom-board, 
and place the box you have made over 
it, open side down, and wrap a cloth 
about the joint and exit to make all 
bee-tight. This done, take a heavy 
stick and beat the side of the box-hive 
till the queen and nearly all the bees 
have clustered in your rough box, 
which will be in about 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Place the box, bees and all,in the 
exact place from which you removed 
the box-hive, open side down, but 
with its front edge raised a little to 
make an entrance. Carry the box- 
hive to your shady place, and set it 
upon the ground at one end of the 


Italian bees, the Superintendent of | s% 


the Apiarian Department ; display of 


queen-bees, Aaron Benedict, of Ben-| 4 


nington; sample of beeswax, Mrs. 
Jennie Culp, of Hilliard; beeswax ex- 
tractor, J. W. Newlove,of Columbus. 

The bee-keepers held their meet- 
ings in the Apiarian Hall. the con- 
vention being called to order by the 
President, Mr. A. I. Root. As there 
was no important business to be 
transacted, the time was occupied iu 
discussing topics that were of in- 
terest to bee-keepers, 

Columbus,© O., Sept. 9, 1885. 
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Farmer's Advocate. 


Method of Transferring Bees. 





G. B. JONES. 





My method of transferring bees 
from a box-hive: 


wire around it. Use as many sticks 
as necessary, but no more. As each 
comb is transferred set it into the 
new body to drain. When all are 
ready, fit a bottom to the body ; inter- 
space as many frames of foundation 
between the combs as are necessa 

for the colony; put on a quilt an 
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Transferring Sticks. 





cover, and place the new hive upon 
the stand previously gr by the 
box-hive. Now shake all the bees 
from the rough box down upon a 
rsheet spread in front of the new hive 
in such a position that they will easily 
run in. 

To transfer from a movable-frame 
hive, the rough box and drumming 
will be unnecessary—just shake them 
off the combs to the sheet, and put in 
the combs and foundation when 
ready. In two or three days the 
combs will be secure, and the sticks 
may be removed. If the bees are not 
gathering sufficient honey for them- 
selves, feed them by laying some 


~|pieces from the milk-pan upon the 
| quilt; make a passage-way by folding 


back one corner of the quilt. 
Brantford, Ont. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Houses and Foul Brood. 
FRANK CONNER. 


I am thinking of building a bee- 











Z| house the coming winter, about 80 


Choose a warm,| 


supny day, when the bees are very| = 


busy on apple bloom. In the shade 
of a tree or building some 200 feet 
from the bees, prepare a table or box 
to work on. Have a milk pan, two 
large meat-dishes, a dish-pan half full 
of water, anda pail of water near; 
also two or three dish-towels, a honey- 
knife, a large rough knife, and a 
pruning or pocket knife. You will 
need, too, an old.chisel and a hatchet 





Transferring Board. 


or hammer, a transferring board, and 
a good supply of transferring sticks. 
Without the board you cannot do 
good work, and the sticks will pa 
their cost several times to each col- 
ony. You will need ten to twenty 
airs of sticks per hive. They may 

used over and over again for years. 

Now make a rough box to fit upon 
the bottom of your box-hive and 
about a foot deep; leave the fitted 





rods from my apiary, in the centre of 
a piece of timber land. There is a 
good spring of water there, and I 
thought that I would build over the 


-|spring a double wall, each wall one 


=. | foot thick, and fill in with earth, leav- 


ing a dead-air chamber of 6 inches; 
and fill in overhead with sawdust 18 


=| inches deep. I would like to have the 





opinion of some of our experienced 


re bee-keepers on the subject, through 


Apiary of Mr. G. B. Jones. 


table, and have the body of the new 
hive in a meat-dish at the other end. 
With a rough knife cut the comb 
loose from one side. (The side of the 
hive is that piece which is opposite 
the face of the combs). With chisel 
and hammer remove this side. One 
ata time, cut away the combs and 
J each upon the transferring board, 
which have on a slant so that the 
loose honey will drain into a meat- 
dish below it. Cut away all the comb 
containing honey only, and put it into 
the milk-pan. 


When you have sufficient brood- 
comb upon the transferring board to 
fillone frame, place a frame over it 
and fit the comb into a frame as you 
would patch a floor or lay a pavement; 
when done, slide the unwired end of a 
transferring stick down one of the 
grooves of the board as far as it will 
go, and fasten the end with the free 


the BEE JOURNAL. 


Last winter I packed all of my col- 
onies in chaff, and lost every bee that 
I had—16 colonies. 


It is reported that foul brood exists 
in some parts of this county (Ionia), 
but not in this neighborhood. The 
following item is taken from the 
Ionia National : 

‘** A petition signed by 16 bee-keep- 
ers in this county, representing 531 
colonies, was presented to J udge, Bal- 
com on Aug. 3, praying for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner to pre- 
vent the spread and to eradicate the 
disease known as foul brood among 
bees. The petition recites that this 
disease exists in several apiaries in 
this county, and the owners. refuse 
and neglect to destroy the same. This 
is the first petition of the kind ever 
filed in the Probate Court in this 
county. Judge Balcom, in response 
to this petition, has appointed Mr. J. 
H. Robertson, of Pewamo, a commis- 





wire to it securely by twisting the 


sioner to prevent the spread of foul 
brood among bees.”’ 
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As we have had so much on the 
cause of losses of bees in winter, let 
us now have a little on bee-houses 
and foul brood, as “‘ an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of 
cure.”’ 

Muir,© Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Hives with 8, 10 or more Frames. 





Cc. P. DADANT. 


Mr. Heddon is surprised that I dif- 
fer so widely from him in regard to 
the capacity of hives. He says, first, 
that location and climate may have 
much to do with it. Our manage- 
ment with large hives has been tested 
in the north, south and west of 
France, in Switzerland, and Italy, as 
well as in the United States, and has 
given the same results, i. e.,a larger 
per cent. of honey and a largely de- 
creased percentage of swarms. 


Do not think that these large hives 
were adopted without contest. 
father, Chas. Dadant, had to contend 
for years with men who, like Mr. 
Heddon, thought that the small hives 
were best, but would not stop to rea- 
son on the laying-capacity of the 
queens and the room required to keep 
them busy. These same parties 
argued that our better success was due 
to our better location; that Euro 
could never produce such crops as the 
United States, etc. In spite of all 
this, the large improv Dadant- 
Quinby_ hive, as largeas a 12 or 13- 
frame Langstroth hive, has won the 
day wherever it was tried; and this 
success is due nearly altogether to 
the greater room it gives to the devel- 
opment of the colony. 


Mr. Heddon agrees that most queens 
can lay 3,000 eggs a day, and even 
more. If we suppose that we have, 
inthe same apiary,an 8-frame hive 
besides a 12-frame hive, we will see 
that, about April 20, sooner or later, 
according to the season, in a me goa 
conducted apiary, the two hives will 
be about filled with brood and pollen 
with sufficient honey to carry them 
untilthe Junecrop From this date, 
or, in an ordinary season, the queens 
willlay to their utmost capacity till the 
crop begins, say June 10. ‘lhusabout 
June 10 the hive which gives its queen 
the most room, will have some 50.000 
more bees, hatched or hatching, than 
the other; or in other words, the 
larger hives will have a _ popula- 
tion one-half larger than the smaller 
one. If the crop of the smaller hive 
is 50 pounds during the clover harvest, 
the crop of the larger will be 75 
pounds, of which 25 pounds may be 
og in those lower combs, to which 

r. H. objects so much. 

Mr. Heddon wants all the honey in 
the upper story, and says that he will 
feed sugar syrup for winter. How 
long does he intend to follow that up? 
and how many of our practical bee- 


men does he think will follow that 
method ? 


This matter of taking all the honey 


for sale, and feeding back sugar syrup, 
is indeed very nice in theory, and can 








be carried through, as I have no doubt 
Mr. H. will do it, since we tried it 
ourselves on a small scale; but it 
will never be a practical method, and 
all our large honey-producers will 
prefer wintering their bees on = 
clover honey harvested by the bees 
without the use of the reversible 
frame. Remember that we (Mr. H., 
myself and others) are here writing 
for farmers who are willing to follow 
the best methods of producing the 
most honey from the least number of 
bees, provided these methods are 
safe, expedient and prompt. 

To recapitulate: With a large 
hive we need not feed so often in the 
spring, as there is more room in the 
brood-chamber, and we can leave 
more honey, or return more combs. 
We need not reverse the frames, as 
we are willing and anxious that bees 
should puta part of their clover crop 
in the breeding apartment to winter 
on. 

We dq not have so many swarms, 
as the queen is not cramped for room; 


My hence, do not have to keep so many 


empty hives on hand. We produce 
more bees from the same number of 
colonies, and have less handling for 
the same amount of production. After 
the clover crop is over, we do not 
have to watch or feed our bees for 
fear of starvation between this and 
the fall crop, since we have plenty of 
honey in the breeding apartment of 
the hive, 


When winter comes we do not have 
to buy sugar and feed,and give a 
chance to the malicious part of the 
community to say that we are buying 
sugar to make honey. When winter 
comes we can reduce the hive with a 
division-board or contractor. leaving 
the best frames of honey for the bees 
to winter on, filling the empty space 
with chaff or leaves, or some other 
non-conductor. At all times our hive 
is stronger, and can better stand 
through the ‘‘ ups and downs ”’ of the 
business. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Prevention of Swarming, etc. 





W. A. SHEWMAN. 





Believing that I have been success- 
fulin the management of a few colo- 
nies of bees, in the production of 
honey, and prevention of swarming 
during the honey-flow, this summer, 
it may be of interest to some if I de- 
scribe my methods, although not en- 
tirely new, yet a different 
from anything I have notice 
BEE JOURNAL. 

I began in the spring with 7 colo- 
nies in Simplicity hives, only 4 of 
them being average colonies, and the 
others weak and did not bid fair to 
amount to anything. They were all 
fed liberally in the spring, on sugar 
syrup, one as much asthe other, and 
in due time they were bred up from 
seven-frame colonies to full ones. 

Heretofore I have given all the 
frames that a hive would hold, bein 
an average of twelve, but it seeme 


in the 


ractice | 


to me that that number was more 
than could ever be used to advantage 
so I made false frames for each en 
of the hive, leaving room for onl 
nine frames; these were filled wit 
brood in due time, and the four best 
colonies were ready for business when 
the white clover flow arrived, It did 
not take long before they were ready 
for the sections; and I was ready for 
the bees with plenty of upper stories. 
The weak ones were not ready for the 
—— until the basswood was well 
along. 


From all that I have read, there 
has been no sure method found to 
prevent swarming, and my experience 
in years past was that swarms issu- 
ing in the midst of honey-flows greatly 
decrease the surplus honey crop. 
attempted a plan to prevent swarm- 
ing, and it has been a complete suc- 
cess ; but what has been true in one 
season in manipulating bees, may not 
hold good in other age: hence my 
method may not do adopt ; never- 
theless I am so well satisfied with it 
that I shall repeat it until it fails, or 
something better is discovered. Itis 
as follows: 


During the white clover season, and 
about the time I thought the bees 
might be making arrangements to 
swarm, the upper stories were re- 
moved and a frame of sealed brood 
taken from each hive, shaking off the 
bees, and aframe of foundation in- 
serted in its place. This gave the 
queen a chance to work in a large 
number of new cells, and by the time 
she had filled it with eggs, cells in 
other frames were made vacant by 


young bees hatching out, and she 
— all the work she wanted at 


ome. 

Whether that was so or not,— 
there was no inclination to swarm, 
and the bees were all kept together 
and filled the sections with a ven- 
geance. Then again, when the bass- 
wood came on in full flow the same 
treatment was given the four best 
colonies. The weak ones I knew 
would not swarm, and they were only 
given top stories. The frames of 
brood taken from the hives were 
placed in empty hives, two and three 
in a place, to form nuclei. I had some 
doubts about the brood hatching, as 
it is said by those ‘‘old advisers,’ 
that it requires bees to take care of 
the hatching brood. But I never saw 
brood hatch better ; —_ all got along 
as well as could be asked, and soon 
made nice, young colonies. When 
they had all hatched, I procured fer- 
tile queens, and found no trouble in 
introducing them into their new 
omes. 

Now what was the result of non- 
swarming? If some of the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity could take a peep into 
my honey-room, I do not think the 

would be long in deciding. But as 

cannot show all, a few tigures will 
present the result to many who cannot 
come in and see. It might be proper 


here to say that the weather durin 
the white clover season was cold, an 
the larger amount of surplus honey 
was secured from basswood, which, 
in this vicinity, lasted for eleven days. 





The following numbers will represent 
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the colonies and the honey taken 
from each: 


No. 1, hybrids...... 113 Ibs. 9 oz. 
No. 2, Italians...... 71 lbs. 10 oz. 
1 = Se aoe ore 62 lbs. 12 oz. 
ee een 51 lbs. 7 oz. 
mam G, > « ceeoee 28 Ibs. 15 oz. 
ON Se ee 19 lbs. 10 oz. 
Dee Ale 10 lbs. 14 oz. 


Total,7 colonies. ... 358 lbs. 13 oz. 





The above was all stored in two- 
pound sections, and each section 
accurately weighed. Had it not been 
that No. 2 swarmed out on account of 
my absence for a few days, there is 
no reason to believe that it would not 
have done as well as No. 1. The 
swarm came out on the next morning 
after my return, and I removed the 
old hive, put a new one filled with 
combs drawn out, onthe old stand, 
put the bees into it,and gave them 
the upper story. Thus I got the field 
bees that were out,in with the swarm. 
feng had to fill anew set of frames 
by the operation. The old colony was 
used to make new ones. Just what 
the difference was cannot be given, 
but I do not think it over-estimating 
tosay that it would have made the 
totala round 400 pounds. Eight new 
colonies have been made from the 7, 
and so I have 15 ready for winter. 


I aim to keep all Italians, but the 
queen in No. 1 was from a good Ital- 
ian strain, mated with a dark drone. 
Her bees are about two-thirds well 
marked Italians, the rest being as 
black as any bees could be. I cannot 
account for it, but the black bees in 
that hive are much more active while 
at work than the others. They go out 
and in like a “black streak” of 
lightning. 

In writing the above, I do not seek 
to set an example in this pursuit. I 
keep bees because it is a very pleas- 
ant recreation, and for what little 
time I can devote to it aside from of- 
fice duties, I receive much benefit. If 
others approve of the method herein 
given, and any one is benefited. I 
shall feel repaid for having tried to 
explain it. 

andolph, ? N. Y., Aug. 29, 1885. 
Es. > 





Prairie Farmer. 
Irascible Bees—Italianizing. 


, 





MRS. L. HARRISON. ~ 





Several times this summer, mem- 
bers of the family have politely re- 
quested me to brimstone a certain 
colony of bees. They declared the 
bees an intolerable nuisance, though 
one of the best in the apiary in 
strength and honey gathering. As I 
have never brimstoned a colony, I do 
not intend to begin on this one. As 
soon as the honey season closes, I pro- 
pose to introduce a new queen, and b 
another season the fighting bees will 
all be gone. I shall feed the colony 
for two or three days, before I try to 
remove the queen, so if possible to 
mollify their temper. If I can dis- 
cover the queen by removing the 
combs, they may not get greatly ex- 
cited. but if I have to brush them off 





and put them into a new hive and run 
the bees through a queen-excluder, I 
may have the whole colony about my 
ears ; _ that queen must be removed 
at all hazards. 

Those desiring to Italianize their 
bees, or remove undesirable queens, 
can do so cheaply now, as untested 
queens are so low by the dozen, and 
no time will be lost; the only draw- 
back will be the uncertainty of win- 
tering. A very successfuly bee-keeper 
in this State removes in the fall all 
the queens that are three years old, 
and claims that he makes money by 
so doing, as old queens, like old hens, 
lay but few eggs. 

eoria,© Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Honey Crop, Bee-Cellars, etc. 


7—DANIEL WHITMER, (75—180). 





When at the Northwestern Conven- 
tion held at Chicago last fall, I re- 
ported that my last year’s crop was 
3,500 pounds; but I now correct it 
and wish to say that it was 4,000 

ounds. I get all of my surplus 
10ney with small V-shaped starters 
in the sections, as I think it too ex- 
pensive to use full sheets of founda- 
tion at the present price of honey. In 
this locality the market was injured 
by some injudicious bee-keepers who 
came to South Bend with honey 
from Michigan, and sold it at 10 
cents per pound, thereby not doin 
justice to their fellow-bee-keepers. 
am very sorry that some honey-pro- 
ducers should pursue such a course. 


Last fall I prepared 157 colonies of 
bees for winter—67 were put intoa 
cellar repository, and 90 were left on 
the summer stands. I succeeded in 
wintering 83 colonies, butonly 76 were 
in fair condition, the other 7 being 
merely nuclei. I now have 180 colo- 
nies in good condition, and will give 
the report of my honey crop when 
the season is over. I will say, how- 
ever, that I have taken nearly 5,000 
pounds of white honey. 

Of the colonies wintered in the cel- 
lar last winter, I lost none. I favor 
cellar-wintering, and my bees had 
natural stores—plenty of honey and 
pollen. 

My bee-cellar is situated on the east 
side of the main two-story part of my 
house, under the kitchen. I have 
three cellars, one for produce, which 
is under the main part of the house, 
the long way of the building, north 
and south, and is 18x24 feet. It has 
three windows, two on the west side 
and one on the east, all above ground. 
It has one outside door at the north 
end, and one entering the bee-cellar 
at the west end. The bee-cellar has 
another door at the north side (the 
long way of the bee-cellar being east 
and west), entering the third cellar 
(the long way of which is north and 
south). Another door entering the 
third cellar from the outside at the 
north end, is the aperture through 
which I take my bees in and out, and 
through which I get perfect ventila- 
tion to raise and lower the tempera- 
ture in the bee-cellar. It will be seen 





that I get ventilation through another 
cellar into the bee-cellar. 


The bee-cellar has two windows, 
one in the south side, and one in the 
east end, all above ground. The win- 
dows have sash with double lights, 
and are hung on hinges, and -can be 
raised when no bees are in the cellar. 
On the outside of the window-frames 
I have wire-screen to exclude mice or 
other vermin that might infest the 
cellar in summer. I darken the win- 
dows with straw on the outside, and 
between the screen and window sash, 
so not a ray of light can penetrate the 
cellar, except as [I wish to examine 
the temperature of the cellar when I 
use a lantern. 

The bee-cellar is ¢4¢ feet in depth, 
and has a gravel bottom, and is per- 
fectly dry. It is not ceiled above. In 
the kitchen above, 8 feet from the 
east wall of my bee-cellar, I have a 
brick flue for the cook-stove. My 
bee-cellar is 14x24 feet. Behind the 
flue, and from the bee-cellar below, I 
have a pipe 4 inches in diameter, in- 
tersecting the chimney with an elbow 
just above, and opposite the entrance 
in the chimney for the stove-pipe. 
On the lower end of the pipe in the 
cellar, 18 inches below the floor, I 
have a funnel-shaped ventilator to 
draw out the impure air of the cellar, 
and it is a success. By placing the 
hand in the mouth of the funnel,a 
draft of air can plainly be felt. The 
funnel is 12 inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and 10 inches high. I keep a 
thermometer in the centre and 4 feet 
from the bottom of the cellar, and an 
even temperature of 45° Fahr. was 
obtained during the past winter for 
about five months. 


I leave the full size of the hive en- 
trance open, which is 144x114 inches. 
I use the Heddon-Langstroth hive, 
and want noother. I place the hives 
one upon the other, next to the wall, 
with the honey-boards inverted on 
top of the hives, leaving a %-inch 
space between each honey-board and 
the brood-frames, with an absorbent 
on the honey-board. On the absorb- 
ent I place two strips of wood between 
the hives, leaving spaces between 
each tier, as they are piled on top of 
one another. I open and shut the 
doors of the bee-repository and the 
adjoining cellars as may be required 
for the comfort of the bees. The col- 
onies on the summer stands had the 
hive-entrances wide open. and honey- 
boards inverted, with absorbent, and 
the caps filled with planer shavings. 
But cellar-wintering is best for this 
locality. 

My apiary is located on sandy and 
gravelly soil, and has, on the south 
side, a large orchard, and west of the 
orchard, apiary, buildings, etc., there 
is adense forest of young, vigorous 
oak, hickory, etc., from 20 to 450 feet 
high, which makes quite a valuable 
protection against wind-storms and 
severe cold. ; 

I will say that cotemporary with 
Mr. Heddon, I have practiced the 
** contraction system,” both for sum- 
mer and for winter, for four years, 
more or less, contracting the hives to 
five frames, and I like it very much 
for the production of comb honey and 
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for wintering. I did not use the 
method toexeclude pollen, for that I 
want them to have as “ bread ’”’ upon 
which to spread their honey, and 
make it palatable for themselves and 
“ babies.” 

South Bend,~o Ind., Sept. 4, 1885. 


_—_ > 





Exchange. 
Improvements in Bee-Culture. 





J. A. MOYER. 





Much has been said and written 
about the honey-bee. Perhaps in all 
ages it was known, and to go back as 
far as the first King Saul, while in his 
hasty pursuit of the Philistines, when 
they came to a wood where there was 
much honey—so much that it drop- 
ped—Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
dipped his staff in a honev-comb and 
put it to his mouth; and back again 
to the promise to Moses, to Sess 
“a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” And so on down as far as 
we have any history of man, to the 
earliest settlers of the country, we see 
the “ sweet companions ” toman even 
in their wild state. 


Take our grandfathers’ days, when 
they saw the need of domesticating 
the bee. See the culture they then 
received—hived in salt-barrels, hol- 
low-logs, or whatever they could be 
sheltered in—it was the beginning of 
bee-culture here. There they toiled 
busily from day to day, gathering 
honey fromthe wild-flowers, for their 
sustenance and comfort during win- 
ter. Meanwhile the early settler was 
busy with his axe clearing away the 
dense forests preparatory to cultivat- 
ing the soiland reaping the benefits 
therefrom, so as to enjoy life. But in 
this early culture, what was the con- 
dition of the bee when the honey was 
required? It was cast over fire and 
brimstone long enough to extinguish 
the life of the helpless creature ; then 
robbed of the store it toiled all the 
summer to gather. 


When we come on down to this cen- 
tury, we see the change from the man 
gathering the harvest with the old 
style hand-sickle, to that of the pres- 
ent times, with the farmer in his 
broad acres of golden grain with self- 
binding reaper, doing the work of 
many men under the old style, and 
saving much hard labor; and doin 
all other branches of mechanica 
work by rapid machinery, and the 
beholder is led to exclaim, ‘* What an 
age of improvements !”’ 


But turn one glimpse to the apiary 
and we readily see the minds of the 
bee-keepers have not been dormant 
during this age of improvements. 
Instead of the old log-gums about the 
fence-corners, we see the large lawns 
filled with beautiful, painted, mov- 
able-comb hives of various styles; 
the need of first taking the life of 
the bee before the honey is secured, 
is done away with. 

Again, we notice the extractor, by 
which the honey is taken out of the 
combs by centrifugal force, and the 
empty combs may be returned, and 
the bees can refill them several times 
while they could build new combs. 





This explains to the honey-consumer 
why pure extracted honey is cheaper 
than comb honey. With the wax-ex- 
tractor the waste scraps of combs are 
extracted by means of steam, and by 
the use of the comb foundation press, 
this wax is again made into combs, 
thus saving the bees the greatest por- 
tion of their time for honey-gather- 
ing; and making one colony of bees 
worth to the owner about seven times 
as much as under the old regime. One 
man practicing the old system of 
keeping bees would have to keep 
about 7,000 colonies to equal the 
modern man with 1,000. Otherequally 
important improvements in supplies 
for the apiary are too numerous to 
mention. Still, with all the vast im- 
provements, I believe that bee-culture 
is yet only in its infancy. 
Wapakoneta,+o Ohio. 


-——~—- + 





Translated from the German Bienen-Zeitung, by 
Alfred Neighbour. 


Winter Temperature for Bees. 


DR. DZIERZON. 








In winter all nature is in a state of 
complete repose. In a bee-hive also 
almost everything is perfectly quiet 
then. Inastate of torpor our favor- 
ites await the time when the sun will 
again rise higher in the sky and re- 
turning spring awakens them to new 
activity. 

But every colony does not awaken 
from its slumber ; many communities 
never return to life again. It all de- 
pends whether the bee-keeper has 
done his duty in making judicious 
and careful arrangements for winter- 
ing his colonies safely. Although bee- 
keepers are pretty well agr as to 
the requirements and conditions of 
wintering bees, the greatest ignorance 
still exists as to what should be the 
temperature in the hive while the 
bees are at restin winter. One bee- 
keeper, for example, says that the 
hive should be constructed in sucha 
way as not to allow the temperature 
in its interior at any time to fall to 
the freezing-point or below. Another 
bee-master expresses his admiration 
at bees being able to withstand the 
cold when the temperature inside the 
hive is at the freezing-point or even 
lower, whilst a temperature of 52° 
Fahr. is sufficient to chill or benumb 
them outside the hive. Both appear 
to be of the erroneous opinion that all 
the parts of a bee-hive are heated by. 
bees in a similar way as a room is 
heated by a stove. 

When a colony is dispersed over the 
whole of the interior, the tempera- 
ture no doubt is pretty well equalized; 
but when the temperature is falling 
and the bees crowd together to form 
a thick, round cluster, they impart 
just as little heat to the empty or un- 
occupied space of their hive as a per- 
son wrapped up in his bed warms the 
room, because in both cases the radia- 
tion of heat from the warm body is 
so insignificant as to be altogether in- 
capable of restoring the external loss 
of heat. After the thermometer had 
shown 13° Fahr. of frost for some 
days,I found that, however well the 





hives were constructed to retain the 
heat, not only was the inner surface 
of the doors and sides of the hives 
covered with hoar frost, but the combs 
also; whilst the bees, even at the edge 
of the cluster, enjoyed a temperature 
of at least 54%, as otherwise they 
would have passed into a state of tor- 
por and died. 

Bees, in whose economy the most 
rofound wisdom is manifest in order 
o preserve their strength and to save 

honey, do not, of course, maintain a 
higher degree of temperature than is 
absolutely necessary for their exis- 
tence, but a much higher degree of 
temperature, whether natural or arti- 
ticial, does not affect their pen eee. 
as is shown by their thriving in 
Brazil, where they enjoy during the 
time of repose, a temperature not of 
54°, but of 100° and above. Just as 
with us, so rest in the bee-hive is en- 
tirely dependent of the height of the 
mercury. Their rest is conditional. 
It makes no difference whether the 
cessation of vegetation be caused by 
severe cold or excessive heat. 

The view, therefore, which Pastor 
Schonfeld defended at the time when 
the dispute was going on as to 
whether bees should be kept warm or 
cool in winter, and according to which 
view a certain degree of cold is neces- 
sary in order that bees may be kept 
in undisturbed repose and survive the 
winter in good condition, is altogether 
fallacious. It is their instinct, a cus- 
tom which has becomea second na- 
ture to them, because there are no 
flowers to be deprived of their honey 
or to be fertilized, which keeps the 
bees from making fruitless excursions, 
occasional flights to cleanse them- 
selves always excepted, and induces 
them to keep perfectly quiet even 
during the most inviting days in 
autumn and winter. In 1833-34 there 
was really no winter at all. On the 
coldest day, Jan. 6, the mercury stood 
at 13%° Fahr. below the freezing- 
point. The hazel flowered in Jan- 
uary, and the gooseberry in February. 
Winter, as it were, was succeeded by 
spring, and the bees wintered admir- 
ably. Last year the winter was like- 
wise tolerably endurable, and conse- 
quently the bees wintered satisfac- 
torily. I wonder whether a bee-keeper 
ever complained of a winter being 
too mild, and wished for colder 
weather for the sake of his bees. 
Every one who is concerned about his 
colonies wishes the frost a thousand 
miles away. 





-_——_ + + 


Convention Notices. 





{@ The 4th semi-annual meeting of the 
Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at North Manchester, Ind., on 
Oct. 10, 1885, in the G. A. R. Hall, Union 
Block. First session at 10 a. m. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited to be present. 

J.J. MARTIN, Sec. 





2 The Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual meeting in 
Independence, Mo., on Thursday and —— 
Oct. 10 and 11,1885. The Association will 
endeavor to make this the most interesting 
meeting yet held, and will spare no pains 
within its means to make it valuable to all. 
Several of our most prominent bee-keepers 
have signified their intention to be present. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and place of Meeting. 
Sept. 23, 24.—Kentucky State at Covington, Ky. 
J.T. Counley, Sec., Napoleon, Ky. 
‘et. 1.—Southern I)linois, at Daquoin. Ills. 
F. H. Kennedy, Sec., Duquoin, Ills. 
Oct. 2.—Union, at Dexter, Lowa. 
M. E. Darby. Sec., Dexter, Lowa. 


Oct. 10.—Wabash County, at N. Manchester, Ind. 
J.J. Martin, Sec., N. Manchester, ind. 


Oct. 10, 11.— Western, at Independence, Mo. 
C. M. Crandall, Sec., Independence. Mo. 
Oct. 15.— Progressive, at Macomb, IIIs. 
J.G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 


Nov, 5, 6.—N. J. & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., N. Y. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 




















Buckwheat Honey-Crop a failure.— 
G.C. Greiner, Naples+oN.Y.,on Sept. 
2, 1885, says : 


The past two weeks have decided 
the buckwheat honey-crop of this sea- 
son to be a failure. It has been rain 
most of the time, with cold, nort 
winds prevailing. It was the time 
buckwheat passed its most —- 
producing period, and bees had hardly 
a chance to fly inthis time. As we 
have no later honey source of any 
consequence, the honey-season is 
ended for this year; the result is ex- 
pressed in the following sentence: A 
full basswood crop, but very little 
dark honey. The season’s experience 
has strengthened the belief, which I 
expressed a few years ago in the BEE 
JOURNAL, that if all our three boney- 
sources—white clover, basswood and 
buckwheat—should yield full crops 
in one season, the product of a single 
colony would undoubtedly reach a 
thousand pounds. 





Cold Weather, the Season, ete.—W. 
C. Nutt, Newton,© Iowa, on Aug. 29, 
1885, writes : 


Last fall I put my bees into winter 
quarters from Nov. 20 to a few days 
before Christmas, and of the 25 colo- 
nies put into the cellar just before 
Christmas, almost all were lost, and 
the combs were very moldy. The cel- 
lar was dry, with the temperature 
from 35° to 45° above zero. I found 
that about 90 colonies were alive 
upon taking them out of the cellar 
about April 1. I moved them as I 

ot time, about 18 miles. I1 do not 

now that moving hurt them any, but 
some of them were quite weak in 
bees, and the season being cold and 
backward, they became reduced to 
about 55 colonies, with which to be- 
gin the season about June 1. The 


season was fair up to about Jaly 15, 
when a cold wave from the North 
stop the secretion of nectar right 
in the midst of a heavy basswood 
bloom. There is plenty of forage 
now, and there has been for about 3 
weeks, but the weather is too cold. I 
will get no fall honey if it does not 
turn warmer. I have taken about 
1,800 pounds of extracted honey, and 
there is perhaps 1,000 pounds more on 
the hives. but it perhaps will have to be 
used for winter stores if the weather 
does not get better. LIincreased m 
apiary to 87 colonies. I will unite 
some of them. [am selling extracted 
honey at 12 cents per pound. I would 
like to see bee-men looking more to 
their interest. All should enroll their 
names in the * Union.” 





Poisonous Wild Honey.—W. G. Fish, 
Ithaca,© N. Y., writes as follows: 


The following item, from the New 
York Times needs some explanations: 

“Mrs. J. Dukes, of Branchville, 8. C., gave a 
negro servant some wild honey on which ber four 
sons dined. Almuvust as soon they had eaten it 
they complained of blindness and dizziness. In 
ten minutes one was dead,and within half an 
bour two mvre had died. By this time the report 
of the affair had reached Mrs. Dukes. Her entire 
tamily were just experiencing the first symptoms 
of the trouble from which the negroes had died. 
Dr. Ott was sent for,and by applying antidotes 
the family was saved, after great suffering. Ex- 
amination of the honey showed that it was im- 
pregnated with gelsemium, from yellow jessa- 
mine, which has been the cause of man eaths 
heretofore of persons eating wild honey.” 

Do bees gather honey that is pois- 
onous? or is this honey not poisonous 
to bees, but will poison persons? The 
article states that the honey was 
gathered by wild bees. Do not domes- 
ticated bees gather honey from the 
same blossoms? If so,is it not dan- 
gerous to keep bees in localities where 
poisonous honey-plants grow ? 


| Yes; domesticated bees will some- 
times, when hard pressed for pastur- 
age, gather honey which, if eaten, is 
poisonous to human beings. History 
tells us that Xenophon’s army of 
| 10.000, when near Trebizond, ob- 
tained some poisonous honey, and 
were attacked with vomiting and 
purging, and the ground was covered 
with their bodies, like a field aftera 
battle. They were unconscious for 24 
hours, but then recovered. Mountain 
laurel, and its allies, are the usual 
sources from which poisonous honey 
is gathered. Where these laurels are 
found, bees should not be kept.—Eb.] 


Feeding Bees for Winter.—Henry 
Alley, Wenham,¢ Mass., on Sept. 7, 
1885, writes : 

Bees have eo no honey here 
since July 10, though we have four 
acres of buckwheat in the same field 
that our bees are kept. We must feed 
in order to carry the bees through the 
winter. I shall commence feeding to- 
day, using for a feeder a two-quart 
Mason fruit-jar, removing the glass 
cap and putting in its place a tin one 
with about 20 small holes made in it; 
the food will be granulated sugar 
syrup, and when the sugar is thor- 








o—y dissolved, I will fill the jar 
and turn it bottom upwards over a 
1%-inch hole in the honey-board, and 
the bees,if a strong colony, will re- 
move it in about twelve hours. I will 
feed about 20 pounds to each colony. 
I do not believe in late feeding, for 
bees that are fed late will die before 
spring, unless the winter is very 
favorable. 





Gathering Honey Fast.—F. H. Ken- 
nedy, Duquoin,? Ills., on Sept. 9, 


Y | 1885, says: 


There are only a very few in this 
locality who take an interest in bee- 
keeping. This season had been a 
very bad one until the rain we had on 
Aug. 22. The bees are gathering 
honey fast now. 


Cellars for Bees.—Franklin P. Stiles, 
Haverhill,gé Mass., on Sept. 9, 1885, 
writes : 


My cellar, which is very large and 
quite wet, contains a furnace which 
is usually run from the last of Octo- 
ber to the first of May. As I am 
thinking of testing this cellar for win- 
tering bees, I would like to have, 
through the BEE JOURNAL, the sug- 
gestions of any one having experience 
in that direction. 








Convention Notices. 





{2 The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold a meeting in Duquoin, 
Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 1, 1885, at 10 a. m. 


All are invited. F. H. Kennepy, Sec. 


@ The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Western Iowa will meet on Friday, Oct. 2, 
1885, at Dexter, Iowa. All bee-keepers are 
cordially invited to be present. 

M. E. DAarBy, Sec. 


(® The Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety will meet in Walker Hall, at Covington, 
Ky., on Sept. 23 and 24,1885. The Reverend 
L. L. Langstroth is expected to be present, 
and all bee-keepers are invited to attend. 

J.T. CONNLEY, Sec. 





Ge The gressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Western Illinois, will meet at Ma- 
comb, Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 15, 1885. Let 
everybody come and have an enjoyable time. 
Good speakers are expected. 

J. G. Norton, Sec. 


2” The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association having accepted an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
the Grand Jury Room of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is requested. To all 
persons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at reduced rates. 

Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 





@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...........-. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable 
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Special Hotices. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! - 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January lst doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type will be made by Oct. 1. 





<_-—-—___- 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this oftice. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





@ If your wrapper-label reads Sept. 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at once. 





Bees and Poultry.—But few out-door 
pursuits go so well together as bees and 
poultry. Give the poultry the necessary 
attention in the morning and evening, and 
give the bees such of the time between as 
becomes necessary. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we can supply the American 
Poultry Journal (price $1.25) and the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL’ both for $1,75 ayear. This 
is a rare opportunity to get two standard 
papers for about the price of one. 








—- 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, | 
Monday, 10 a. m., Sept. 14, 1885. t 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—Receipts of comb e aboe are coming 
more freely, and the eg A, is at Jy to it. 
Yet i5¢ or | pound is all that 
Extracted eae 
ent grader or and les of packages. 

BEESW 23¢. 


URNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


— 

HONEY.—There is no change in the market, to 
speak of. We have had seme new Vermont white 
ciover honey in 1-Ib. sections, which ts very Se fine, 
There is a large crop in that State. Prices 
as Totows : For 1-Ib. seclions, 16@'8c. ; for 2 2-ibs., 
14@16c. There is little ur no sale for extracted. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— There is not ae change in the 
market. The new croup is coming in quite La 
and is selling readily at -~ following 
Fancy white clover, in !-ib. sections, 14415 cents ; ; 
the sume = pa mae 12@13¢ ; fair to good, 
in 1 and 2 Ib. 10@11¢.; tancy buck wheat, 
in 1-tb. Sestioun, N@lze; the same in 2-Ib. sec- 
tions, 90 lve. c_ Extracted, white clover, 6@7c.; 
vane eat, 5@6c. 

KESW AX—Prime yellow. 25@28c, 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—No change has taken place in the gen- 
eral feature of the market. Demand is siow for 
extracted honey with an abundance on the muar- 
ket. Depression in other branches of business, 
and low "prices have their beuring upon honey. 
Better prices will, in my est mation, not be o 
tained until a general revival of business takes 
place; our most ardent desires to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Custom hus to be made, even at 
the short crop of this season. “mal! lots only of 
new comb honey muke their appearance, and are 
sold readily. Yet demand is slow in proportion. 
Extracted honey brings 4@8c on arrival, and 
choice ay honey 15a ise in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX-—Is in fair demand, and arrivals are 
good. We pa ~ = for good yellow. 

P.8. The lowing explanatwn in regard to 
markets seems to be in orderto post some bee- 
keepers and save them from disappointments. 
When quoting prices “on arrival,” 1 mean wo Ay 4 
that honey wil! bring about the 





@” To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be @ DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 


Sate copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. 
hundred $2°50 0. Five hundred will be cent 


obtained. postpaid = err: or 1,000 for $15,00. 


rders of 100 or more, Bw will | oo. if 
desired, on the covespege. baa ited by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





2” Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





The National Bee- Keepers’ Union, 


MEMBERS RECEIVED SINCE LAST ISSUE. 











Aspinwall, Jno., Jackson, Andrew, 
Brown, A. ww" Killough, J. M., 
Camp. o. 0 Muth, C. F., 
nee Osburn, A. W., 
Clie “ner. Siartle, Perkins, Nelson, 
Decker, (. K., Smith, Mrs. M 
Enke. Wm Treadwell. W. B., 
Falsoner, a Twining, M. J., 
Hart, F. M., Wurth, Dan., 
Hobler, Geo. be 








Advertisements. 








thata figure within the runge given, will nppanr 
reusonable or aseapeeme to a purchaser. 1 quote 
as nearly us possible the price at which lam buy- 
ing and selling. Ido not mean to say that pur- 
chasers are wuitine for the arrival of honey and 
are anxious to buy at those prices quuted, nor 
that | am willing to pay Sases Bite er A. arrival tor 
all the honey that rye here. This 
latter would require a ower panna than I and 
two more of tue largest denlers in America pos- 
sess. itis unpleasant for us to be over-run with 
honey for which I will not pay on arrival, uniess 
agreement 7“ been mude previous tu shipment. 
C. F. MOTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light. with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the baiuance of the 
season. There is sume inquiry for best qualities, 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are 
as follows: W: = to extra white comb, ¥~ 1ic.; 
dark to goud, 5@ 8e. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5% 
cts.; — amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 


BKEOW AX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY. ~The new crop is beginning to arrive 
and is sellin# at 14 15 cts. per ib. fur choice 1-Ib. 
sections. Old honey is very duli—none selling al- 
though freely offered at 10412 cts. Extracted, as 
usual is not in demand in our market. 

BEESW AX.—20@2z2 cts. per Ib. 

A. C. KENUBL, tio Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Considerable new honey is coming in 
and is readily taken at the following prices: 14@15 
cents for choice }-!b. secilons ; 12@13c. for choice 
2-ibs. ; 10}@@1 1c. for choice California 2-Ibs. ; and 
8@ve. for off lots. Extracted is moving freely at 
4@6c. for Miss., La., ond Tex. honey ; 5@6c. for 

ood buckwheat and other similar kinds ; ; 6@ 7c. 

‘or cheice white clover and basswood, and for 
choice California white et 

BEESWAX. Slow at 20@ 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. ; cor. 4th & Walnut. 





Ge We want one number each of the BEE 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 





HONEY 


E are now in the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all hone 

offered us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- 
tion—just so it is pure. e will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO 
36A17t KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
CE= furnish Italian queens, bred from 

the best of mothers, and reared in full 
colonies. Single queen, $1.00 ; six for $5.00; 
twelve, or more, 75 cts.each. Tested queens 
$2.00 each. Make money orders payable at 
Flint. 3T7Atf 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 











bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL 


Price 
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LOS ANGELES. 


H ME IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
“Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime; 
From the bieak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the biess'd inhale, 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gule.” 
—Homer. 
ULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, THE 
LIVELIEST ANP MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, furnished by the 
1.os Angeles ’ a mammoth 
@2 column Weekly Mirro PAPER, the 
best ag in Californa 
SEND FORIT. Single copy, three two-cent stamps; 
six months, $1 ; one year, $2. 


Address THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
25A13t Los Angeles, Calif. 


QUEENS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WING to the scarcity of money,I will 
SELL Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen. Two dozen for $15.00. 


S30ABtf J.T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


BEES firSALE 


MRS. J.N. HEATER, 
35A3t COLUMBUS, NEBR. 


in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
Sree a package of goods 
5 of large value, that will 


start you in work that 
will at once bring you in money faster than — 
thing else in America. All! about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

SIAly Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 


2 Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 
60 New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 

















Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10c., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
11Aly Pile book, 4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


<== Ts new size of our Tapering 
— Honey Pails isof uniform design 















with the other sizes, having the top 
uj edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
7 sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 160. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


96 ACRES, hill-land, 4 well-stocked with apples, 
20 peaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
small fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
der in pasture, grass, grain, etc. Apiary contuins 
140 ITALIAN COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apicuiture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reason for 
selling—age and ill-health. 


SSA6t — §, A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 








Bee-Hives, Sections & Honey-Boxes 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


ayy and large consumers will find 
it to their interest to write us for special 
stocking-up prices—either for present or 


future = 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
34ABtf WATERTOWN, WIS. 


FOLDING PAPER-BOXES. 


Bee-keepers who desire to put their honey 
on the market in the most attractive man- 
ner, should use the Folding Paper Box. 
Read what the Editor of this paper says con- 
cerning this box, on page 531. Sample box, 
by mail,5cts. Send for circular and prices. 

GEO. T. HAYDYOND, 

35Atf BROCKPORT, Monroe Co., N. Y. 








Honey Extractors, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCE, 





Hive-Lifting Device, 
Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 
new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


ho may apply for it. 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 


ee My 
to all w 
10Aly 





Send six cents for postage, 

and receive free, a costly box 

of goods which will heip you 

to more money right away 

Py than anything else in this 

world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 
opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 


once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


51Aly 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty, 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 











Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





Bees and Queens 


AVING purchased al] the black bees within a 
radius of 6 miles, {now claim the LARGEST 
ITALLAN APIARY and best location for rearing 
FINE QU EENS in the State. I will continue to 
sell warranted Queens at the low price of 7& cents 
each. Extra selected tested (1885 rearing) $1.50 
each. Three L-frame Nuclei, every frame filled 
with brood, with selected tested Queen, $3 each 


Address JAS. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass, 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 

hoops anda Sghe-Seting wood cover, at $2.25 

per dozen. They will hold 25 Ibs. of honey, and 

when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


more money than at sngthing else b 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 
out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 


“PRIZE QUHHNS!” 


) Ae QUEENS, tested, warranted, and 
fertilized, for sale at usua! prices. Also Nuclei 
colonies, 2 frames each. Send for Circular. Doliar 
Queens ready to ship on one week’s notice. 


27D6et E. L. BRIGGS, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 8@e. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
wax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each pac: 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1885. GET THE BEST. 1885. 
THE LATEST EDITION OF 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY-BOOK 


Contains 300 pages and 100 illustrations. One 
hundred pages are devoted to queen-rearing, and 
as the Handy-Book is copy- ted our methods 
for rearing first-class queens cannot be found in 
any other publication. The Handy-Book also con- 
tains fine likenesses of Rev. L, L. Langstroth and 
the late Mr. Moses Quinby—the two most_noted 
apiarists of the age. The book and teated Italian 
or Syrian queen, by mail, $2.00. 


36Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 


























ing more money in a few days than 
ou ever thought possible at any bus- 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time, Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grundly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
pay ab = ly eure for = ae at once 
n’t delay. ddress STIN ¥. 
Osa, * Portland, Maine 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $2.50. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used inthe Bee Journal for sale at 

A - per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than ic. THOS. G. NEWMAN : 
923 & 922 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














